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NEW EXCHANGE, STRAND, 
MDCIX. 


Tis once celebrated mart was opened, by 
James the First, April 1609, and was named 
by that monarch “ Britain’s Bourse.” It 
continued until the year 1737, when it was 
taken down, and its site covered with houses. 
The situation was on the south side of the 
Strand, 0) ite to the location of the present 
Adelphi It: was built on the plan of 
the late Royal Exchange in the city, with 
cellars beneath, over which was a paved 
walk, and above were the ® shops, scomapp 
occupied pea Sp carnage 
here sat hus b ace to 
milliner, the reduced Duchess of Tyrconnel, 
wife to Richard Talbot, lord ty of = 
land under James :the 
pist, and fit instrument of the dedi of the 
infatuated who had created him earl 
before his cation, and after that Duke of 
Tyrconnel. A female, to have 
his duchess, after his d supported herself 
tes iw GS, eee , and other- 
wise provid by the little trade of 
lace: she had delicacy en to wish not to 
detected, and sat in a mask and a 


white dress, and was known by the name of | 


the “ White Milliner.” * 

The shops were also used for other pur- 
poses ; in 1736, “ The complete Human Ana- 
tomy, ‘in W: was exhibited here. Various 
trades were 

ita 
Saeed stock of forei; 
The reader will 


mag 

and English china. 
, in Number 499 of the 
Mirror, farther particulars of this New Ex- 


change. 
We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Fillinham for the View which embellishes this 


engraved from an exceasivel 
in ‘his extensive collection of lite, 
pictorial rarities. 


notice, it bei 
rare Leap 


rary and 


TIBERIAS, 


JERUSALEM ge bene —_ of intense 
im, rian ow the saint the beginning 
en end of his hope, the work of Christ from 
his first to his second coming; while the Sea 
of Galilee, ever referring back to what was ac- 
complished there, brings before the soul the 
common and scenes of life, pervaded and 
hallowed by the Redeemer’s work, In com- 
plete contrast, however, to these associations, 
we found the men of Israel at Tiberias in a 
state of misery, fitted to move us to prayer and 
a town was ee by the 
quake two not a house 

left uninjured. Hence the ter of Zion is 
here literally sitting in dust. We went tothe 
8 es Over of rains. At the same 
the Jews are the most cleanly of the po- 
pulation, and their synagogues, like those of 

© Mr, Walpole, _ 
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Safet, oe: clean, and well furnished with 
simple, but e egant lamps. Their reading 
rooms also, of which they once had above 30, 
and relics of which still exist throughout the 
town, are kept cool and pleasant; we visited 
one that looked out to the lake. The Jews 
were very reserved towards us. They knew 
why we came; and they are even more super- 
stitious and bigoted than those at Safet, usin 

gestures more extravagant and vehement in 
their worship. They have five synagogues, 
none of them large. They were in the same 
state of fear from dread of the Arabs as else- 
where; many had already fled to more secure 
places, such as Acre and Khaipha. We saw 
plainly their temper and state of mind: they 
are sincere in their superstition and bigotry, 
—Missienary Record. 


DEFINITIONS OF PLEASURE. 


Tr is difficult to sey what pleasure means. 
Pleasure bears a different sense to every per- 
son. Pleasure to a country miss just “come 
out,” means “ a race ball, and so many br 
ners, that she has danced till she can hardly 
stand.” Pleasure to an aspirant after fashion 
means “ a card for Devonshire House, or a nod 
from Lady .” Pleasure to a school- 
boy means “tying a ‘string to his school-fellow’s 
toe when he is asleep, and pulling it till he 
ewakes him.” Pleasure to'a man of an in- 
q mind means “a toad inside a stone, or 
beetle running with its head off.” Pleasure 
to a man of taste means “a first rate artiste 
and a good dinner.” Pleasure to a labouring 
man means “doingnothing.” Pleasure to a fine 
lady means “ having something to do to drive 
away the time.” toan antiquarian 
means “ an illegible inscription.” Pleasure to 
a connoisseur means “ a dark, invisible, very 
fine picture.” Pleasure to a philosopher, + 
modern philosopher, a young philosopl 
snd “liking nothing, , Cons every 
and proving every one a simpleton, oxeopt 
self.” "Ploasuze to a r means “ 8 80- 
an by mistake, inst of a shilling.” 
Pleasure to a sailor, “a fresh breeze and 3 
sight | of land.” Pleasure to the afflicted, “a 
tear.” Pleasure to the sweetest of all tem- 
pers, “ the last word in anargument.”’ Plea- 
sure to the social, “ the human face divine.” 
Pleasure to the morose, “1 shan't see a soul 
for the next six months.’ Pleasure to an au- 
thor, “ the last page @ of his manuscript—bliss 
inexpressible— Finis.’ ’’ Pleasure to all, to 
every one in their own way, and that way a 
different one.—Anne Grey, a Novel, by the 
Author of Granby. 


Tueng is religion in a flower; 
Its still small voice is us the voice of conscience. 
Mountaius and oceans, planets, suns, and systems, 
Bear not the impress of Almighty power 
- Seger on more legible, thau those 

ich he has written ow the tiviest flower 
Whew light bell bends beueath the dew-drop's weight, 
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NOTES ON NATURAL HISTORY 
BOOKS. 


RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHITECTURE. 
(Continued from page 42-) 
Gall-fliies, (Cynipide,) p. 370. These are a 
numerous family of insects, remarkable for 
causing upon the leaves and stems of plants 
those singular, and often beautiful, productions 
called The most familiar examples of 
these are the oak-apples of the oak, and the 
bedeguar-galls of the rose-tree. These pro- 
ductions, although they envelope the grub or 
grubs of the fly, do not appear to consist of 
animal matter derived from the insect, but of 
vegetal matter directed into an unusual course, 
in consequence of the puncture made by the 
mother-fly when she lays her egg in the plant, 
and also, perhaps, by the constant irritation 
imparted to it by the grub which is hatched 
from the egg, and continues to derive nourish- 
ment from the sap. All galls of this kind 
are bitter, and contain tannin and gallic acid. 
M. Robiquet has confirmed the opinion of 
M. Polouze, that gallic acid may be obtained 


_ from tannin; but he finds that it requires a 


much longer time to produce it from tannin 
than from the gall itself. The former opera- 
tion requires eight months, while one month 
is sufficient for the latter—a proof that the 
gall contains principles (perhaps gum, or ra- 
ther mucilage) which facilitate fermentation. 


RENNIE’S INSECT TRANSFORMATIONS. 

Vitality of Seeds.—“ When a piece of ground, 
which has never been tilled, is turned up by 
the spade or the plough, it immediately be- 
comes covered with a crop of annuals, not one 
of which may grow within many miles of the 
spot; and a number of them, such as hedge- 
mustard, (Sisymbrium officinale,) and chick- 
weed, (Alsine media,) whose seeds are not 
winged. It is no less worthy of remark, that 
all these annuals will again disappear as soon 
as the is suffered to spread over the spot 
which has been dug up. It is mentioned by 
Mr. James Jennings, in Times Telescope, 
(1823,) that the colts-foot (7ussilago farfara) 
is usually the first plant which appears in 
England in such cases—a circumstance by no 
means remarkable, as the seeds of this plant 
are winged with down, and extremely light.” 
(p. 29. 

Mr. ies says, that “a portion of a marshy 
meadow in Herefordshire, produced the beau- 
tiful white silky rush, called I believe the 
Cotton-grasa( Eriophorum angustifolium),and 
so abundantly, that seen at a distance, it re- 
sembled a partial fall of snow. The proprie- 
tor caused that portion to be deeply trenched 
and drained, spreading the soil from the 
drains over the contiguous ground. The en- 
suing autumn, instead of a white, a blue sur- 
face was presented, the whole space being 
adorned with the round-leaved bell-flower, 
(Campanula rotundifolia,) not one of which 
previously grew near the spot, and the beau- 
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tiful rush disappeared. The tree mignionctte 
(Reseda luteola) grows abundantly near Dud- 
ley Castle, in soil thrown up from a great 
depth among the lime-rocks. This plant also, 
as well as colts-foot, (Tussilago farfara,) soon 
covers the coal-pit banks in that part of the 
country, the soil being brought from 100 to 
150 yards below the surface, the white Dutch 
clover (Trifolium repens) being found mixed 
amongst them. When we thus find in plants 
a vital power which enables them to vegetate 
after having been buried for numerous ages, 
and which proves that they are imperishable, 
why, with respect to the far nobler work of 
creation, man, should it be thought a thing 
incredible that God should raise the dead ?” 
—" in Natural History, second series, 
p. 136. 

In Scotland, the white clover (Trifolium 
repens) is the plant which usually, and very 
generally, springs up after ground has been 
ploughed for the first time, and in places where 
it was not poety seen growing. Some 
seeds of it, which were found six or seven feet 
deep in the peat moss of Stirlingshire, where 
they had in all probability lain for centuries, 
were ope ina garden, and ~ birth to heal- 
thy and vigorous plants, lew years ago, 
the small-flowered fumitory, (Fumaria parvi- 
fora), a rare British plant, sprang up in 
abundance at Hill-side, on the north of the 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, on some recentl: 
ploughed soil. The spot had been often vi- 
sited by botanists, but they had never found 
this plant there previous to the soil being 
ploughed. 

The Puss-moth, (Cerura vinula)—* It 
lays shining brown eggs on the green leaf of 
the poplar.” (p. 35.) 

A female, which we had, laid pale green 
eggs, which assumed a brown colour some 
time afterwards. 

Fecundity of Insects.—Mr. Rennie gives 
several examples of the comparative fecundity 
of insects, to which we may add that of the 
Cantharides. M. Zier observed, that each 
female Cantharis lays from one hundred to 
two hundred eggs. (See Bull. Univ. B. xx, 
181; and the Mirror, vol. xxiii. 300. 

Ichneumon-fly, (Pimpla manifestator,) 
p- ver is we prgrton pe em nr 
lay their eggs in the ies o a 
and that these are subsequently eaten by the 
grubs which are hatched from them. During 
the years 1832 and 1833, Mr. E. W. Lewis, 
of Chelsea, ascertained the novel fact that not 
only the grubs, but a of ichneumon- 
fly, (Pimpla stercorator,) feeds upon the leaf- 
rolling caterpillars of certain moths. He ob- 
served the females stab the caterpillars withthe 
Ovipositor, and then devour them. “ Some 
caterpillars,” he says, “required more stabbing 
than others. One which received three stabs 
died in a few hours; another, half an inch long. 
died in about ten minutes; while one which t 
stabbed with a pin was as merry as ever four 
days afterwards.” (Magazine of Natural 

v2 
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History, vi. 417.) It is probable, that in the 
above instances, the fly kills the caterpillars 
by injecting a poison into them, or, in other 
words, by stinging them to death. Messrs. 
Kirby and Spence tell us, that they have been 
twice stung by ichneumon flies; “first by one 
with a concealed sting, and afterwards by 
another of the family of Pimpla manifestator, 
with a very long exerted sting.” — (Introduc- 
tion to Entomology, i. p. 121. 

Mr. Westwood remarks, that although ich- 
neumon flies do not sting so painfully as bees 
and wasps, yet the general structure of the 
ovipositor being perfectly similar to that. of 
the sting of the aculeate tribes, enables them 
to inflict a wound; and from experience I can 
state, that irritation has followed the punc- 
ture. It may, indeed, be said, that this irri- 
tation was merely produced by the wound, 
and was not the effect of the poison; but, Mr. 
Lewis’s statement proves that, in the instance 
of the caterpillars, poison must have been in- 
jected. In July, 1833, while collecting insects 
in Richmond Park, a small-sized ichnoumon 
fly fell upon my face, close to the corner of 
my eye, from a branch of an oak tree, which 
I was beating. The lids instinctively closed 
in an instant, catching the intruder by his leg, 
which so annoyed him, that, for self-defence, 
he stung me in the eyelid, and I felt the ef- 
fects for an hour afterwards; sufficiently long 
to show, regard being had to his size, that the 
wound was irritated by poison.” (Mag. N. 
H. vi. 417.) 

Parasitic Insects, &c. “ When the gall- 
fly (Cynips) has deposited her eggs on the 
bud or leaf of a plant in such a manner as to 
ensure their being surrounded with a thick 
coating of vegetable substance, they are not 
on that account secure from the Chalcidida, 
a beautiful family of insects, armed by nature 
with an instrument for the purpose of pene- 
trating in any direction, the largest oak-apple, 
or bed of the rose. The most obvious 
distinction between these parasites and the 
true gall-flies, is, that in the latter the ovipo- 
sitor is partly concealed, while, in the former, 
it is altogether external, like the ichneumon- 
fly’s; but this distinction is of course wanting 
in the male insects. * * * From the be- 
deguar of the rose alone, no less than 
three different species of insects may proceed, 
two of which, Callimene bedeguaris, and 
Eurytoma stigma, are ites.” (p. 60.) 

Mr. Walker says, that “ Cynips aptera 

lives underground, forms galls on roots, and 
is infested by Callimone roboris.” (Ento- 
mological Magasine, iii. 159.) Acarus Bas- 
teri, which is figured and described in the 
Magazine of Natural History, (ix. 353. 

lives ae corallines and conferve, an 

is much infested with infusory animalcules. 
Dr. George Johnston mentions a very curious 
instance of one animal being parasitic on ano- 
ther parasite. He says that Udonella Caili- 
gorum, a species of leach, which he has des- 
cribed and figured in the above miscellany, 


(viii. 496,) adheres by ita sucker to any part 
of the body of the Caligus, a species of crus- 
tacean, which is itself a parasite on the halibut. 
(Hippoglossus vulgaris. ) 

Parasites on Bees and Wasps, p. 67. 
The white fleshy b of a rare and singular’ 
fly, (Stylops Melitta, ) lives in the abdomen 
of the black-bronze bee, (Andrena nigro- 
@nea.) Mr. Rennie remarks, that nothing is ; 
yet known of the manner in which the e 
are introduced into the body of the bee by the 
fly, and that its rarity puts it out of the reach 
of the most eager observers; and he mentions 
that an allied genus ( Xenos ) has been disco- 
vered parasitic in wasps, by Professor. Peck, 
in America. We may add, that at the meet- 
ing of the Entomological Society, June 4, 1838, 
Mr. Westwood stated that he had found the 
eggs and pup» of a fly in the abdomen of an; 
American species of wasp. 

Mistakes of Instinct, p.76. Mr. Rennie 
cites some very interesting examples of what 
he calls mistakes of instinct. These remind 
us of an instance, recorded in the Magazine 
of Natural History, (ix. 106,) of a robin hav- 
ing mistaken a dead stuffed robin for a live 
one, and endeavoured, by many little acts, to 
entice it away. 

Pugnacity of Swallows. “ Whenever a 
hawk appears, he is immediately surrounded 
by a host of small birds, particularly swallows, 
which dart at him, and tease him, for the 
purpose, as may be supposed, of distracting 
his attention, on the principle that ‘ wealth 
makes wit waver.’ ” ‘ 77.) 


Some years ago, we observed some swal- 
lows beset a rook, which flew by them one 
evening at Leyton, in Essex. 

Ovo-viviparous and pupa-viviparous In- 


sects, p. 108. Some insects, as the che- 
quered blow-fly, (Sarcophaga carnaria,) 
and the summer brood of the Aphides, are 
hatched in the bodies of their parents, and 
are then excluded in the grub state; while the 
forest-fly, (Hippobosca equina,) the bat- 
louse, (Nycteribia vespertilionis,) and the 
sheep-louse, ( Melophagus ovinus,) are born 
in the pupa state. 

The nimble Lizard. “We caught a female 
of the nimble lizard, (Lacerta agilis,) on & 
heath near Sorn, Ayrshire, in July, and kept 
it for some time under a glass, where it pro- 
duced six young ones; but, in consequence of 
improper food, or of confinement, they all soon 
died. This lizard is said to be sometimes ovi- 
parous.” (p. 108.) 

Speaking on the authority of Bell’s British 
Reptiles, we should say that the lizard which 
Mr. Rennie caught was the Zootoca vivipara, 
and not the Lacerta agilis (Linn.) or sand 
lizard, which always lays : 

Ants and Aphides. “ It is not,” says Mr. 
Rennie, “ the aphides themselves, who select 
the snug winter retreat of an ant-hill, or who 
know how to secure the careful nursing of the 
ants. All this is the sole concern of the latter, 
to secure for themselves a supply of the honey- 
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‘dew, as it is erroneously called, secreted by 
the aphides in spring.” (p. 116 5 
A writer in the Entomological Magazine 
says, “ I have often watched an ant go from 
one aphis to another, stand behind each, and 
gently squeeze the body with its fore-legs; 
perhaps one aphis in ten, not more, will give 
out a small drop of honey-dew, as clear as 
crystal, which the ants instantly swallow. 
The ants take much more care of the aphides 
than the aphides do of themselves: they are 
sad, dull, stupid creatures. It is very pretty 
to see the licking, washing, cleaning, and ca- 
ressing which the ants constantly bestow on 
them. When the aphides cast their skin, the 
ants instantly carry it away, nor will they let 
any dirt or rubbish remain among them, or on 
them. But the most amusing care of the ant, 
is guarding the aphides from the attacks of 
the Microguster Aphidium [a little species 
of ichneumon fly, which deposits its eggs in 
the bodies of the aphides, whose larvez are also 
attacked by another fly (Gelis agilis.)] You 
must have seen a sheep-dog run over the backs 
of a whole flock of sheep, when closely crowded 
together, in order to bring back some sinner 
that has gone astray; so will the ants, in the 
hot sunshine, run about over an establishment 
of aphides, driving away the rascally parasite 
that is for ever hovering about to destroy 
them.” (iii. 338.) From the same publica- 
tion, (p. 406,) we learn that other species of 
insects feed upon the honey-dew. Mr. Walker 
says, that on a warm cloudless morning in Oc- 
r he saw myriads of Scatopse picea ho- 
vering about and settling on a larch-tree near 
Dolgelly, North Wales; and among them were 
two or three Scatopse flavicollis. They came 
to feast on the honey-dew distilled by a colony 
of aphides that infested a branch of ig og 


DUKE DE ALVA. 
Tuis infamous monster boasted, at a public 
dinner in Spain, that he had caused more than 
tighteen thousand persons to be executed by 
the ordinary minister of justice in the Nether- 
lands within the space of six years, besides a 
vast number of others who were cut off by 


-other means. 


He caused one Anthony Utenhow to be tied 
to a stake at Brussels, encompassed by a large 
fire at some distance from him; in this circle 
he moved about like a poor beast roasted alive, 
till the common soldiers, moved with some 
compassion, put an end to his misery, contrary 
to the will of the duke. 

hen the city of Haerlem surrendered to 
Alva, on condition that he should save the 
lives of the captured, he commanded some of 
the principal burghers and soldiers to be 
starved to death, saying that “ though he had 
promised them their lives, he had not promised 
to find them meat.’’ 

The Netherlandish women, many years after 
his death, used to scare their children, by say- 
ing, “ Alva was coming!”’ 
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FRAGMENTS 
TO STIMULATE THOUGHT AND REFLECTION.* 


MiIpDLING men, favoured in their lifetime by 
circumstances, often appear of higher stature 
than belongs to them; great men always of 
lower. Time, the sovereign, invests with be- 
fitting raiment and distinguishes with proper 
ensigns, the familiars he has received into his 

eternal habitations: in these alone are they 
deposited ! 

Cicero changed his style according to his 
matter and his hearers. His speeches to the 
people vary from his speeches to the senate. 
Toward the one he was impetuous and exact- 
ing; toward the other he was usually but 
earnest and anxious, and sometimes but 
submissive and imploring, yet equally unwil- 
ling, on both occasions, to conceal the labour 
he had taken to captivate their attention and 
obtain success. At the tribunal of Cesar the 
dictator, he laid aside his costly armour, con- 
tracted the folds of his capacious robe, and 
became calm, insinuating, and adulative, 
showing his spirit not utterly extinguished, 
his dignity not utterly fallen, his consular 

ear not utterl abolished from his memory, 
ut Rome, and even himself, lowered in the 
presence of his judge. 

The sunshine of makes the colour of 
blood less horrible, and draws up a shadowy 
and a softening haziness where the scene 
would otherwise be too distinct. Pcems, like 
rivers, convey to their destination what must 
without their appliances be left unhandled: 
— to ports and arsenals, this to the human 

eart. 


A poet often does more and better than he 
is aware at the time, and seems at last to 
know as little about it as a silkworm knows 
about the fineness of her thread. 

I do not think Ovid the best poet that ever 
lived, but I think he wrote the most of good 
poetry, and, in proportion to its quantity, the 
east of bad or indifferent. e wants on 
many occasions the gravity of Virgil; he 
wants on all the variety of cadence; but it is 
a very mistaken notion that he either has 
heavier faults or more numerous. His natural 
air of levity, his unequalled and unfailing ease, 
have always made the contrary opinion preva- 
lent. Errors and faults are readily supposed, 
in literature as in life, where there is much 
gaiety ; and the appearance of ease, among 
those who never could acquire or understand 
it, excites a suspicion of negligence and faul- 
tiness. Of all the ancient Romans, Ovid had 
the finest imagination: he likewise had the 
truest tact in judging the poetry of his con- 
temporaries and predecessors. Compare his 
estimate with Quinctilian’s of the same wri- 

ters, and this will strike you forcibly. He 
was the only one of his countrymen who could 
justly appreciate the labours of Lucretius. 


“ Carmina subl:mis tune sunt peritwa Luereti, 
Exitio termss quum dabit una dies,’ 


® Selected from the Qua:terly Review, No. cxxviin 
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And the kindness with which he rests on all 
the others shows a benignity of disposition 
which is often lamentably deficient in authors 
who write tenderly upon imaginary occasions. 

Have you never observed that persons of 
high rank universally treat their equals with 
deference ; and that ill-bred ones are often 
smart and captious? Even their words are 
uttered with a brisk and rapid air, a tone 
higher than the natural, to sustain the facti- 
tious consequence and vapouring independence 
they assume. Small critics and small poets 
take all this courage when they licentiously 
shut out the master. 

Envy would conceal herself under the sha- 
dow. and shelter of contemptuousness, but 
she swells too huge for the den she creeps into. 

There are poets among us who mistake in 
themselves the freckles of the hay-fever for 
beauty-spots. 

We may write little things well, and accu- 
mulate one upon another; but never will any 
be justly 
treated a great subject worthily. He may be 
aay o! a lover av of the idler, he bn 

e of green or gay society; but 
pata this can be no more, A throne is 
not built of birds’-nests, nor do a thousand 
reeds make a trumpet. 

Vengeance has nothing to do with comedy, 
nor properly with satire. The satirist who 
told us that Indignation made his verses* for 
him, might have been told in return that she 
excluded him thereby from the first classes, 
and thrust him among the rhetoricians and 
declaimers. 

Frequently, where there is great power in 
poetry, the imagination makes encroachments 
on the heart, and uses it as her own. I have 
shed tears on writings which never cost the 
writer a sigh, but which occasioned him to 
rub the palms of his hands together, until they 
were ready to strike fire, with satisfaction 
at having overcome the difficulty of being 
tender. 

Crooked and cramp are truths written with 
chalkstones, 





Hcientific Biography. 


JOHN ROBYNS. 


Sidera cuncta notat tacity labentia ccelo 
Arcturum, pluriasque Hyadas, geminusque Triones, 
Acmatumque duro cireumspicit o:iona. 

Virgil. Zn. iii. v, 515. 


Tue individual whose name figures at the 
head of this article, occupies a deservedly high 
position in that brilliant array of scientific 
genius which graces the annals of the sixteenth 
century. His labours were principally con- 
fined to astronomical subjects, although, in 
conformance with the then-prevailing taste, 


® Fucit jadignatio versum. —Juv. 


led a great poet unless he has } 
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he devoted much time to the practice of astro- 
logical absurdities. We have but scanty par- 
ticulars respecting his life, owing to that general 
apathy which has until very lately been exhi- 
bited in the biography of those who trod the 

ths of science a few centuries ago, when 
letters began to be revived, and the light of 
knowledge was just dawning through those 
dark clouds of ignorance and superstition by 
which it had so long been veiled. Robyns was 
@ native of Staffordshire. The precise year of 
his birth is unknown, but it must have been 
very near the end of the fifteenth century, as 
he went to All Souls College, Oxford, a.p, 
1516, where he became a fellow in 1520, took 
the usual degrees in arts, and was subse- 
quently ordained. He did not discover much 
inclination for any studies unconnected with 
the mathematical sciences, but in these latter, 
according to Anthony Wood, he made such 
astonishing p' that “he became the 
ablest person in his time for those studies, not 
even excepting his friend Recorde,* whose 
earning was more general.”+ In 1531, he 
pee mone 0 basneler Serine i and in the 
following year King Henry . appointed 
him one of the canons of Christ Church 
College, Oxford, which had just been re-en- 
dowed on a new foundation, for the support 
of a dean and twelve canons, after the dis- 
grace of Cardinal Wolsey, urder the name of 

King Henry VIII.’s College.” In what 
way or by whom Robyns was introduced to 
the royal favour, I have not been able to as- 
certain, but the king appears to have enter- 
tained an ial regard for him ; as in the 
year 1543 he was made canon of Windsor 
upon the demise of Dr. Richard Rawson, 
te known for his contest with Bonner, 

ishop of London,) and after Henry’s death 
became chaplain to Queen Mary. 

I must now proceed to give some account 
of his works, all of which have been ss 
in MS. There are five treatises by him now 
remaining in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
1, De Culminatione fixarum Stellarum. 2. 
De Orti et Occasi fixarum, &c. 3. Annota- 
tiones Astrologice. 4. Annotationes Edvar- 
do VI. 5. Tractatus de prognosticatione per 
Eclipsin. All these MSS. originally formed 
part of the collection of Mr. Thomas Allen, 
of Gloucester Hall,t upon whose death they 
came into the possession of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and thence into their present situation. 
sides these, there is a MS. in the Ashmolean 
Collection, (No. 186,) entitled, “ Johannis 
Robyns libellus de accidentibus futuris ad 
regem Henricum 8"™. ;” at the end of which 
is a treatise “de sterilitatem genorantibus.” 
The following MS. works by him are pre- 
served in the British Museum :—1. Observa- 
tiones Astrologicm, “ written in 1535,” (MS. 

® See a memoir of Robert Recorde, Mirror, vol. 34, 
page 44. 

+ Fusti Oxonienses by Bliss, yol 1. 

t See a memoir of Mr. Thomas Allev, Mirren 
vol, 32, pays 308. 
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Sloane, 1743.) 2. Annotationes Astrologice, 
(MS. Sloane, a) 3. Epitome in aposto- 
lesmata Ptolemwi, (MSS. Ayscough.) 4. De 
Portentosis Cometis, (King’s Library, 12 B.15.) 
The last of these MSS. Anthony Wood says 
he never saw ; some extracts from it are to 
be found in the Bodleian MS. Seld. Arch. 
B.79. Mr. Halliwell, in his “ Rara Mathe- 
matica,” has published part of a treatise by 
Robyns, entitled “ De Cometis Commentaria,” 
from a manuscript preserved in his valuable 
collection. The dedication is as follows :— 
“ Ad invitissimum principem Henricum ejus- 
dem nominis octavum, serenissimum Anglo- 
rum regem, de cometis commentaria Johannis 
Robyns sui alumni et socii collegii omnium 
animarum Oxoniw.” The tract commences 
with a description of the four elements; and 
in several passages the author heaps a profu- 
sion of compliments upon Henry VIII., to 
whom he applies many such epithets as. “ eru- 
ditissime princeps,” “ sacrosancta majestas,” 
&ec., which sound rather ridiculous when 
addressed to a person of so ruthless and san- 
guinary a character. My limits will not admit 
of any further extracts, I must, therefore, 
refer the reader to the “ Rara Mathematica,’’* 
where he will find much to gratify his curiosity 
concerning the scientific works of the middle 
ages. Mr. Halliwell, in his preface, mentions 
another MS. copy of the “De Cometis Com- 
mentaria,” in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, MSS. gal. O. I. 11. 

Robyns died on the 25th of August, A.D. 
1558, and was buried in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. There is a marble tombstone over 
his grave, at the base of the ascent to the 
choir, with the following inscription, engraven 
on brass :— 

“Orate pro animé magistri Johannis Ro- 
byns, sacre theologie baccalaurei, nuper hujus 
regie capelle canonici, et quondam capellani 
tam s Henrici octavi quam serenissime 
regine Marie, qui obiit 25° die Augusti, Anno 
Domini millesimo, quingentesimo quinquage- 
simo octavo, cujus anime, ut in celo quiescut, 
deus optimus suam misericordiam concedat.” 

In the middle is his effigy arrayed in a 
eanon’s habit, with a robe of St. George thrown 


- over it. On his right side there are three 


scrolls, having the inscription 
“ Vivit post funera virtus, 
Redemptor meus vivit 
Tn te, ine, speravi.” 


On his left are five other scrolls thus inscribed: 


“In te, Domine speravi, 
De terr& resurrecturus sum. 
Vivit post funera virtus, 

In te, Domine, speravi. 
Vivit post funera virtus.”’ 


Under his feet are the following clogiac 
verses to his memory, on a brass plate. They 


® “ Rara Mathematica,” or a collection of treatises 
on the mathematics and subjects connected with them. 
From ancient inedited manuscripts; by I. 0. Halli- 
Well, Esq., F.R.S, &e. Svo. Loudon. 1839. 


are written in a remarkably elegant and im- 
pressive style: 
“ Qui jacet augasté sub saxo hoc elausus in arcé 
Johannes Robyns homine dictus erat. 
Jure homiuis docti vivens cognomen habebat, 
Cultor virtutis semper ab unguiculis. 
Clariut arte ila, bene qué numerare docemur, 
Nec qué metimur, nescius artis erat. 
Novit nature tacitus exquirere causas, 
Quid solem obscurat, luna ubi Inmen habet. 
Unde ruunt venti, mare cur fluit atque recurrit, 
ix unde et touitru, fulmina, graudo, gebi. 
Savit fucatia veras d gemmas 
Quas Adumas vires, quasque Pyropus 
Sedulus in sacris docuit qui scripta libellis, 
bee epee quicquid, quidque ait Ambrosius. 
Qui multis solitus rimari s terris 
Jam videt etheriis certius illa locis.” 
All these inscriptions are in old oc a 
characters. J.C. W. 


Che Public Journals. 


[ix a review of Dr. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 

ictionary, the — Review for the last 
boven has the following curious sum 
shewing the sound and strong arches on whic 
our English vernacular rests :— 


The Anglo-Saxon Foundations of the 
English Language.) 

The English consists of about 
thirty-eight thousand words. This includes, 
of course, not only radical words, but all deri- 
vatives, except the preterites and participles 
of verbs; to which Lae be added some few 
terms which, though set down in the dictiona- 
ries, are either obsolete, or have never ceased 
to be considered foreign. Of these, about 
twenty-three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The majority of 
the rest, in what proportions we cannot say, 
are Latin and Greek; Latin, however, has the 
larger share. 

Assuming that this calculation is accurate, 
for which we will not vouch, or that it ap- 
proximates to accuracy, which we are quite 
ready to affirm, it will be seen that the Anglo- 
Saxon, even if we look at the mere number of 
words it has contributed, isour principal source 
of strength. Nay, were we to found our calcula- 
tions upon the passages which Sharon Turner 
has adduced from a series of our most popular 
writers, and in which he has discriminated, by 
italics, the words of Anglo-Saxon from those 
of foreign origin, we should infer a much 
greater a of the Anglo-Saxon 
element. Mr. Turner has not set down in 
figures the numbers of the two classes of words 
contained in any of these passages. Sir James 
Mackintosh analysed three or four of them. 
We shall now give an analysis of the whole. 
The passages in question are from the Bible, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Cowley, Thompson, Ad- 
dison, Spencer, Locke, Pope, Young, Swift, 
Robertson, Hume, Gibbon and Johnson. In 
five verses out of Genesis, containing one hun- 
dred and thirty words, there are only five not 
Saxon. In as many verses out of the Gospel 
of St. John, containing seventy-four words, 
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there are only two not Saxon. Of the remain- 
ing passages, that from Shakspeare contains 
eighty-one words; of these, the words not 
Saxon, are thirteen; that from Milton, ninety; 
not Saxon sixteen; that from Cowley, seventy- 
six: not Saxon, ten; that from Thompson, se- 
venty-eight; not Saxon, fourteen; that from 
Addison, seventy-nine; not Saxon, fifteen ; 
that from Spencer, seventy-two; not Saxon, 
fourteen ; from Locke, ninety-four; not 
Saxon, twenty; that from Pope, me ge Scan 
not Saxon, ‘twenty-eight; that from Young, 
ninety-six; not Saxon, twenty-one; that from 
Swift, eighty-seven; in which nine only are 
not Saxon; that from Robertson, one hundred 
and fourteen; not Saxon, thirty-four; that 
from Hume, one hundred and one; not Saxon, 
P aelig that from Gibbon, eighty; not 
Saxon, thirty-one; that from Johnson, eighty- 
seven; not Saxon, twenty-one. In none of 
these passages is the number of foreign words 
greater than one-third; in many of ‘them less 
than one-tenth. In all, there are fourteen 
hundred and ninety-two words, of which only 
two hundred and ninety-six are not Saxon. If 
we were to take this as a criterion, the Saxon 
would constitute about four-fifths of the lan- 
guage, instead of five-eighths—or about thirty- 
two fortieths, instead of twenty-five fortieths. 
But if we are considering the mere number of 
words derived from the Anglo-Saxon, as com- 
pared with those derived from other sources, 
without any reference whatever to the relative 
value of the words, the criterion is by no means 
@ fair one. For there are of course many 
words—such as the articles, pronouns, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, &c.—which must neces- 
sarily occur much oftener than others; and 
are, therefore, met with three or four times 
over in the same passage. It is true, indeed, 
that if, dismissing the question of numbers, we 
consider simply the position these words oc- 
cupy in the language, and that if they are re- 
nee frequently it is only because we cannot 

elp it; then, though their being counted over 
two or three times, gives us an exaggerated 
estimate of the number of Anglo-Saxon words, 
that very exaggeration is far from adequately 
expressing the extent to which that portion of 
the language prevails. 


[The following from old Camden* isa quain 
but sound tribute to the peculiar properties an: 
virtues of our native language. ] 

The English Language. 

“ Whereas our tongue is mixed, it is no dis- 
grace. The Italian is pleasant, but without 
sinews, as a still, fleeting water. The French 
delicate, but even nice as a woman, scarce 
daring to open her lippes for fear of marring 
her countenance. e@ Spanish majesticall, 
but fulsome, running too much on the o, and 
terrible like the divell in a play. The Dutch 
manlike, but withall very harsh, as one ready, 
at every word, to picke a quarrell. Now we, 
in borrowing from them, give the strength of 

© Uamden's ‘ Remains.’ 
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consonants to the Italian; the full sound of 
words to the French; the variety of termina 
tions to the Spanish; and the mollifying of 
more vowels to the Dutch; and 80, like bees, 
we gather the honey of their good properties, 
and leave the dregs to themselves. And thus, 
when substantialnesse combineth with delight- 
fulnesse, fulnesse with finesse, seemlinesse with 
rtlinesse, and currentnesse with staydnesse, 
ow can the lai which consisteth of all 
these, sound other than full of all sweet- 
nesse?” 


PHOTOGENIC DRAWINGS. 


A NEw method of producing photogenic draw- 
ings was recently exhibited to a small circle of 
scientific persons, The drawings produced, 
which combine the minute exactness detailed 
in Daguerre’s tables with the powerful con. 
trast of the light and shadow of an original 
drawing, are effected by means of Indian ink, 
By this new process, the plate on which the 
light is to act, is placed in the camera obscura 
entirely black, and the action of the light upon 
it destroys either partially or entirely the 
blackened surface, thus producing the varions 
tints of a drawing from the most perfect white, 
through all the different degrees of shadow, to 
a jet black. The blackened plate is so sensi- 
bly affected by the rays of light, that objects 
illuminated only by the faint light of a common 
candle, are depicted in all their detail as dis- 
tinctly as if acted on by the brightest sun- 
light. Whilst putting the plates into the 
camera obscura, the operator must only make 
use of a small lantern with a colo glass, 
in an otherwise perfectly darkened reom, 

the same precaution must be taken in fixing the 
images produced in the camera obscura. Un- 
fortunately, the preparation of these new pho- 
togenic plates is rather complicated, requiring 
the science of a chymist as well as the skil 
hand of an artist, and the inventor (Dr. 
Schafhaeutl, of Munich) has not yet correctly 
ascertained how long these plates will remain 
sensible to the action of light. The Doctor 
hopes, however, that they may be kept in that 
state for years, and there is nothing to prevent 
@ most extensive use of this new method, as 
the process of generating and fixing these 
wonderful images is very short and simple. 
The inventer promises, as soon as he has sim- 
plified the mode of preparing the plates for 
his new method, to make it public through 
> medium of one of our scientific journals.— 

‘imes. 


SECRET LOVE. 


Tue fountaines smoake, and yet no flames they shewe ; 
Starres shine all night though undiscerned by day ; 
And trees do spring, yet are not seene to growe ; 
Aud shadowes moove, although t seeme to stay; 
In Winter's wo is buried Summer's bi: 
And Luve loves most, when Love most secret is, 
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QUEBEC HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT, 
THE BIRTH-PLACE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


Jauzs Wo re, the son of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral. Edward Wolfe, was born at Wester- 
ham, in the county of Kent, in 1726. He be- 
took himself young to the profession of arms, 
for which he was particularly adapted, by the 
bravery, elevation, and decision of his charac- 
ter. Even at the early age of twenty he at- 
tracted attention by his military skill, and 
during the whole of the German war was ac- 
tively employed and regarded as a great and 
ing soldier. At length he was called into 
high and independent command by the discern- 
ment of the first Mr. Pitt, who appointed him 
to command the important expedition against 
. Here he singly, and alone in opinion, 
formed that-‘great,’ hazardous, but eg st 
plan of operation, which drew out the Frenc 
to their defeat, and ensured the conquest of 
Canada. Having surmounted all obstacles, he 
encountered the enemy on the heights of Abra- 
ham, where, in the moment of victory, he re- 


Che Spirit of the Annuals. 


Friendship’s Offering; and Winter’s Wreath 
for 1840. [Smith, Elder, and Co.] 
Ir ia, doubtless, to such like beauteous literary 
treasures as the “ Friendship’s Offering,” we 
are indebted for the visible and heart-cheering 
advancement of the intellectual attainments of 
the Women of England; and it is also apparent, 
the improvement of late years in the above 
Annual, the publishers are resolved to increase 
its usefulness, by a renewed and invigorating 
display of pictorial and literary banquets. 


THE BRIDE. 


BY OCTAVIAN BLEWITT. 
Tare is an uumudorned aud nameless grave 
Where southern birds are singiag, aud the sky 
Of dilliant azure, verper than the wave, 
with orange, Ureathes its fragrancy 


ceived a ball in the wrist, and another in the 
body, which rendered it necessary to bear him 
off to a small distance in the rear. There, 
roused from fainting in the agonies of death, 
by the sound of “ They run,” he ly asked 
«Who run!” and being told the Freneh, and 
that they were deft » he exclaimed “ Then 
I thank God, and die contented,” and almoat 
instantly expired. This event took place Sep- 
tember 13, 1759, in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age. A national monument is erected to 
the memory of this much lamented and excel- 
lent officer, in Westminster Abbey.—Ann. Reg. 

Westerham is a market-town in the county 
of Kent, 22 miles from London. In the 
church, dedicated to St. Mary, is a fine ceno- 
taph to the memory of Wolfe: and in the 
grounds of Quebec House there is a pillar, 
with an inscription, erected for the like pur- 
pose. The learned Bishop Hoadley was a na- 
tive of Westerham. 


Like incense o'er the heart. But who was she, 
So typified in death ? her fate thus sung 
By nature's minstrels, where the rival 
Of fresh-blown flowers upon the sud sprung, 
To mark where sleeps in peace the innocently young ? 


She loved, beloved and loving: Beauty's dower 
Was the sole fortune of that astless maid ; 
Her spirit withered like a summer flower, 
Before the winter of the heart that made 
All desolate. Her young affections 
Too heavy on her gentleness ; the gloom 
Ot the dark night of sorrow bowed her head 
With woes too ponderous for her living bloom, 
Aud, overwhelmed, she sunk to share her bridal tomb. 


Peace be to thee, thou heart of hearts! united 
With him in death whose love on earth was thine, 
From thy bright form that watched so oft delighted 
His very look, the while they bade thee twine 
The garland of fresh that they might shive 
Amidst this weary wilderness of strife, 
When all beside was like the monntaim pine 
In winter's blast—no arm with sorrow rife 
Shall separate the soul that called thee his in life. 
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How | cautifu' is sleep! and death no less, 
When slumbers innocent and guileless love ; 
His dirge the song of egos happiness, 
The carol of the lark ; each glade a: d grove 
Filled witl: a thousand choristers who rove 
From morn to eve, and all the livelony day, 
Are cvaseless minstrels. till the earth has wuve 
Her votive wreath of flowers, and evening grey 
Weeps his soft dews where loving hearts decay. 


How beautiful such tears! the dews of heaven— 
. How beautifal such sae! the wie —— 
hat speak of peace jing e’en t ven 
Of dull humanity, like summer showers 
Clothing the earth with brightuess. There are powers 
Aud influences iv these which kuuw no boun: 
Beloved by those we love, they bring back huurs 
Of living happiness ; and the wound 
Of parting is forgot when we have such around. 


[The following beautiful passages are deli- 
ciously refreshing :—] = 


To ——. 


Taat slow and heavy bell hath knolled, 
Like thnoder o’er a shoreless sea ; 

I have not heard it since it toll'd 

The hour that bore me back to thee : 

The hour whose wings had lulled me long, 
When } was cold and grief was strong ; 
Whose kindness ever came, to keep 

The shade of sorrow from my sleep, 

Aud mocked my dreams, but, and far, 
Departed with the morning star,— 

Yet came at last. That lonely bell 

Had waked me with its measured knell ; 
And though my soul, in its awaking 

From dreams of thee is always chill, 

I kuew that bour, their brightness breaking, 
Had scattered ouly to fulfil. 


And, through my trembling spirit sent, 
echoes quiveri 


The bil ing went, 

As the swift throb of morning breaks 
Through the thin rain-cloud’s folded flakes; 
Even as that hour it beamed above 

The azure of the ex; lains, 


Of heaveu should see the sun's decline, 
Aud mrlt along the western sea, 
A brighter sun should rise for me. 


And it hath risen—and it hath set, 
The wer and the toue 

Of twilight have scarce passed, and yet 
I have been long alone. 

It is for those who can 

So that the path of time t 

Is strewed with 3 

To tread their 


hat once they felt—what now the 
To those with whom the linked c! 
Of day and years can wever press 
Upon their ful 
An bour may be as long, 
Wheu its keea thoughts are dark and swift, 
Aud when its are strong 
As the onward, undistinguished drift 
Of the calm years that still retain 
One hope, one passion, and one pain: 


That san hath risen—that sun hath set, 
And though the dim night is not yet 

So lifeless or so dark, for me, 

As it hath been—as it shall be, 

There's that of dew and chillness thrown 
Across my thoughts aud brow, 

Whose inward meaning none have kuown, 
Not even thou— 

Thou—for whuse sake that brow is dark, 
Whose constant pang thou caust not mark. 


Alas! if pity be a pain, 

1 would not wish thee once to see 
How much the distaut feel for thee, 
Aud feel iu vain. 


It strikes again, that measured chime ; 
Hark ! its cold vibrations climb 
Heavily ap the slope of night ; 
And lo! how quiverings of keen light ! 
Alony the starelit waters follow 
Those uvdulations hoarse and hollow, 
That move along the tufted trees 
That crown yon eastern hill, 
Which midnight frees from bird and breeze, 
Bidding their leaves lie still. 
beta « softly, charmed and checked, 
They pass the pile with slower swelling, 
Where,® wildly wrung, or early 

heart and piercing intellect 
Now keep their unattended dwelling : 
And sorrow’s sob, aud phrenzy’s shriek, 
Are calm beneath their cadence weak, = .- 
And torture tamed, and grief beguiled, 
Have turned, have listened, and have smiled. 


My own quick thoughts which were as wild, 
Have suck at cons, 1 know not why,— 

Not less sad, but far more mild, 

As these low sounds float by ; 

Low sounds that seem the A youn bell, 

For the swift and dark-eyed hours, whose rushing 
Around the earth was fraught with flushing, 
Kindled by the entrancing spell 

That breathed of thee, 

When from thy lips, and from thy presence fell 
The stream of light, of melody, 

That on their wings did grow and dwell, 

Tili each was faint with his own ecstacy. 

And they are dead,—cold aud dead ; 

Yet in the light of their own beauty lying, 
That light which is alone undimmed, undyiug. 
When for all else the shroud is spread, 
Imperishable, though so pale, 

It burns beneath the moveless veil, 

That o'er their beauty and their breath, 

Hath cast a guise and charm of death ; 

A guise how false! a charm how vain | 

For each of the departiug train 

Drank as it beholing Thee, 

First joy, theu immortality. 


[The pleasing author @f the “ Provost of 
Bruges,” contributes 


The Song of the Besieged.] 
Drink! Drink! 

Why should you pause? It is all that remaius to us— 
Food there is none for your hollow-cheeked crew ; 
But the bottle the blood of his body yet drains to us— 

Drains to the last, like a comrade tiue. 
Drink! Drink! 
There’s a virtue in wine that can mock at despairing ; 
A valour that laughs at the threat of the fue ; 
Lean famine grows merry, despoudency a 
To the brim—to the brim let the wine cup ! 
os ro ! Drink! Hs 
But that hoarded om of the mine at our fect ; 
There, when the old walls cau no more be defended, 
spark to the train, and our glory’s complete ! 
Drink! Drink! 
Hark to the foe—how their canon is roaring, 
While our silent guns send no shot iu return; 
Their shouts mingle loud with the balls they are 


pouring ; 
But woe to the victors! their widows shall mourn! 


Drink! Drink! 
They count us their, spoil—they make ready the 
torture ; r 
Fools! where are the eyes its infliction shall see? 
Ha! ha! we will take a more easy departure, 
And die, as we lived—the unconquered, the free ! 


© A mad-house in a clump of trees. 
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: Drink! Drink ! 
That dull heavy sound—'twas the batte.ed wall crash- 
ing ; 
The breach will be stormed—they are nearing it uow; 
eau see the bright steel through the darkness come 
flashing,— 
The hour is 
Down! Down! 
Dash down the goblet !—'tis broken in shivers ! 
An emblem and ty pe of the fast-coming end, 
When the victim «nd tyrant, deceived and deceivers, 
fn one common ruin shall shatter aud blend. 
Now! Now! 
Hend join in hand, let your pulses be steady— 
They enter! they mount to their faueral pyre! 


Neha t h 





your vow ! 


let none be shut out! Brothers! friends we you 


ready ?— 
One | llama !—silence !|—the signal !—now— 
FIRE 





New Books. 


— 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 
(Concluded from page 279.) 


Mathews and his Visiter. 
Oxe day, Mr. Mathews had ordered a mutton- 
at the “Old Ship.” While waiting for 
it, the waiter announced “ a gentleman,” and, 
as usual with such people, seemed delighted 
at showing up a nuisance. If my husband 
had not been in a good humour, woe had it 
been to the doughty stranger, who now ad- 
dressed him with impunity. He was a little, 
red-faced man, of res ble appearance; his 
head frosted over with pomatum and powder, 
like a twelfth cake. “Mr. Mathus, I pre- 
same?” asked the little gentleman, hat in his 
hand, and a low bow. “ Yes, sir,” mildly 
answered my husband ; “ what is your plea- 
mre with me?”—“ Why, sir,” chuckled the 
good-humoured intruder, as he stood gazing 
somewhat in the fashion of a sight-seer; “ Why, 
tir, -a-a-, I have taken perhaps a great liber- 
ty, which I beg you'll excuse. e fact is, 
-a-a- I never go to a playhouse; but -a- raily 
-t-a- I have heard much of you, and I have 
even read much about you, sir. It is said that 
you are an uncommon character. I am going 
away this afternoon; and hearing that you 
were in Brighton, rai/y I could not resist the 
opportunity of finding you out before my de- 
parture, being anxious -a-a-a- to see how 
me prenseted, yourself to the eye!” Mr. Ma- 
‘8 was amused at the novelty of the style 
f this raily simple and inoffensive person. 
He therefore determined to humour his visiter, 
and accordingly said, in answer to his droll 
address:—“ Well, sir, I hope my appearance 
ry.”—* Truly so,” replied the lit- 
man, as he measured him with his 
; “I look upon it, sir, that you have had 
More whimsical adventurs and odd things 
happen to you, than ever occurred to any other 
man.”—“ Why, yes, sir,” said Mr. Mathews, 
“odd things do sometimes occur, as you say, 
sir.” At this moment the waiter entered with 
the tray ; upon which, Mr. Mathews invited 
the stranger to sit down, adding, “as you have 
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come to see a strange animal, it is lucky you 
have found him at feeding time,—will you par- 
take?” —“ By no means,” bowed the little 
portly gentleman. “ Sir, I will no longer in- 
trude ; for raily, Mr. Mathus, I have taken 
a freedom; but I could noé resist the oppor- 
tunity that offered, and all I have to say is, 
that I have been very much gratified by your 
benign and generous reception. Sir, your very 
obedient.” So “re > little corpulent 
stranger bowed, and backed himself out of 
the room with much gravity and apparent 
satisfaction. 


Leigh Hunt's Account of his Appearance on 
his Return from America. 

T have seldom been more surprised than in 
coming close to Mr. Mathews on that occa- 
sion. ‘Time has given force and interest to his 
face in the very ploughing of it up. Strong 
lines have been cut, and the face has stood 


‘them well. The last-time I had seen Mr. Ma- 


thews, his face appeared to me insignificant 
to what it was then. On the former occasion, 
he looked like an irritable inn-door pet ; on 
the latter, he seemed to have been grappling 
with the world, and to have got vigour by 
it. His ‘face had looked out upon the Atlan- 
tic, and said to the old waves, “ Buffet on, I 
have seen trouble as well as you.” The para- 
lytic twist in his mouth, which had formerly 
appeared to be master of his face, now seemed 
a minor thing,—a twist in a piece of old oak. 
The “ large Boy” Mathews. 

I remember our travelling into Suffolk once, 
with Mrs. Richard Wilson, and stopping at a 
village inn for refreshment while her horses 
baited. Soon after, we saw my husband near 
the door, with half a dozen boys, of about eight 
years old, playing at marbles, bawling and 
wrangling about the game, and every one as 
grave and earnest with him as if they were 
all of the same age, and had been used to him 
all their lives, There he was, squabbling. 
* You, Bill Atkins, I say ! you’ve no right to 
that taw !"—* J have!’’ said Bill “1 say 
you haven’t !’’—“ I say I have! '’—* Ah! 
you cheat! I won't play with you no more!” 

e inquired how he became so regularly in- 
stalled amongst these urchins in so short a 
~~ He poy ae that - went up 2 them 
as they were ing, and assuming the tone 
and words oul to their age and the ocva- 
sion, asked if he might play with them? The: 
all looked up withso ing like alarm, Ba | 
with wonder, and stared at him in silence for 
a minute. He reiterated his wish to join them, 
and they all looked gravely and sheepishly at 
each other. He still urged them ; till at last, 
after some demur, the smallest of the party 
boldly cried, “ Ze¢ him play ! What harm?’ 
“ Very well,’’ said another, enco by 
his friend's example, “ very well; but he 
got any marblest’’—“ No,’’ said the new 
comer, “ but I’ve a penny.’’—* Well, then, let 
him buy some of yours, Tom; youve got 
plenty to sell.” The bargain was completed, 
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and he knuckled down,—soon learned several 
of their names, and thus we found him with 
them. It was most diverting to observe how 
completely the boys had ceased to regard him 
as any thing but what he represented ; no 


giggling—no icion—but a thorough confi- 
dence at last in the ey of his being a child, 
though of “larger growth’’ than themselves. 


As he quitted them, he said he must go to his 
“ Ma,”’ and joined us ; the boys looking after 
him, and at us, with curiosity for a moment, 
but immediately resuming their play, seem- 
ingly without any further reflection upon the 
incident. 

Mathews’ Ages. 

Mr. Mathews possessed the extraordinary 
power from his youth of “making up’’ for, 
and representing, extreme old age. This early 
excellence often gave rise to disputes relative 
to his own age. One night, soon after he 
went to York, he was appealed to by a party 
of gentlemen, who had met at a tavern to 
settle a wager about his age. They had, seve- 
rally and together, seen him perform a variety 
of characters. On the slips of paper being 
withdrawn from under the candlestick, it was 
discovered that one person had written him 
down nineteen, and another eighty! 


John Luckie and “Mr. Bruffum.” 

Mr. Mathews, on his way homeward from 
the north just after the assizes, on entering 
the mail, was fortunate enough to find only 
two gentlemen, who, being seated opposite to 
each other, left him the fourth seat for his 
legs. Just as the trio had sunk into their first 
forgetfulness, they were awakened by the sud- 
den sto’ of the vehicle, a light at the door 
of an inn, and a party of rough, discordant 
voices, bidding a cordial farewell to a large, 
be-coated, and ominous looking stranger, who, 
in a broad Yorkshire dialect, wished them “a 
good noight!’’ reminding them that he had 
paid his share of the Reypees: | To the great 
discomfiture of our three insides, the door of 
the mail was opened, and in trundled John 


Luckie. Since the three gentlemen had 
“ dropped off,’’ the weather had suddenly 


changed from frost to snow, and the frieze 
coat of him who entered was powdered all 
over with the snow. All shrunk from the 
damp stranger, who, in ignorance of the 
whereabouts of his seat, was pushed first by 
one and then the other, till at last my hus- 
band, in keeping him off from his own person, 
lodged the huge, rough-coated animal, into 
his place.. He was, however, in any thing but 
a sleeping mood ; and after, in trying to settle 
himself, treading on my husband’s toes, elbow- 
ing his neighbour, without begging pardon for 
his so doing, &c., (all which was received with 
a sullen silence, he asked in a voice soundi 

like thunder to the sleepers, while he held 
the pull of the window, “ Coompany! oop or 
down!’’ Answer made they none. Again 
he inquired, still dubious of what might be 
agreeable, and desirous to prove himselfa po- 
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lished gentleman, “ Coompany! oop or down!” 
Still receiving no answer, a smoothered cath 
bespoke his disgust at such an uncourteoy 
return for his politeness, and with some ex. 
asperation of tone, he repeated aloud, “Dom 
it !—I say, coompany! oop or—down?” Still 
not a word; and, with another “ dom,” he 
allowed “ ¢ window’’ to remain down. But 
he still continued restless and talkative. His 
excitement at the door of the inn when he left 


look the snow, and now rae | it through the 
window, he exclaimed, with a — of stupid 
wonder, “ Eh! ma God! what’s this? igh! 
the whole country’scovered wi’ snow!—Eh! 

a . Coompany! wake oop, and see t’ snow! 
Eh! they re all asleep! Good God! whoigh, 
its wonderful and awful? Good Lord! whata 
noight !—what a noight! Eh! God preserveall 
mariners on the western coast this noight!” 
Then, roaring out once more with increased,ve- 
hemence of tone, “Coompany! wake oop, I say, 
and seet’ noight! Eh! they re dead, I reckon! 
Eh! ma God! what a noight!—awful!’—‘* I 
wish, sir, you'd show some feeling for us and 
hold your tongue,’ at last, said the English 
gentleman. “ We were all asleep when you 
came in, and you’ve done nothing but talk and 
disturb us ever since;—you're a positive nui- 
sance.’’—* Eh!’’ said the frieze coat, “ I loike 
that, indeed! Aw’'ve as much right here, I 
reckon, as others!—Dom! aw’ve paid my 
fare, har’nt I,’’ said he, (his voice rising as 
he remembered his claims to consideration.) 
“ Aw’m a respectable man! my name's John 
Luckie. I owes nobody any thing!—I pays 
king’s taxes! I'ma le man, I say, 
aw help to support church and state.” Thea, 
looking again out of window, he relapsed again 
into his stupid abstraction. “ Eh! what an aw- 


‘ful noight! Lord be merciful to all mariners on 


the western coast this noight!” Again he of 
the “ comfortable” grumbled out his anget, 
and assailed him with a command to be silent. 
John Luckie, at this, became louder and more 
intolerable, and at length his sense of o 

sion became so strong, that he boldly dec! 
that he would not hold his tongue, “no, not fot 
Baron Hullock, nor the great Mr. nn 
(or, as he pronounced the name, Mr. - 
fum,) himself was in t’ coich!” My husband, 
who found all sleep broken up by this obstre 
perous fellow, conceived a Desire to amuse 
himself. Just, therefore, as John Luckie’s 
last declaration was made, Mr. Mathews 
leant forward to him, and in a half-whisper 
said, “ Hush! you are not aware, but you 
have been speaking all this time to Baron 
Hullock himself!” The drover seemed 
quail under this intimation. “ Whoigh! you 
don’t say so?”—* Fact, I assure you ; 
opposite to him is Lady Hullock!” (a passe®- 
ger with white drapery for night-gear ove 
his head.) “ Whoigh ! God ! don’t tell 
me that! Eh! what Ido? Good Lord! 
what have I said? Art thou sure ?”—“ I am 
indeed,” said Mr. Mathews; “ they are Baron 
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ud Lady Hullock, and / am Mr. Brougham.” 
—* Eh!” roared the man in a tone of actual 
terror, “ let me go!—let me go !” struggling 
to open the -door. “ Let me go !—I’m 
w-coompany for sitch gentlefolks, aw’ing no 
!—I’m no but John Luckie. Let 
pe go!—Here, guard! Stop, stop! I waint 
rede here ony longer!” The guard was in- 
sasible to this, and on went the coach, and 
gill John Luckie struggled; and, in his rough 
wai clumsy movements, a little of my hus- 
band’s yeselowy proved a useful auxiliary 
te urge his welcome departure, and a child 
midenly cried out as if hurt. “ Eh! ma God! 
What! is there a bairn in t’ coach too! Eh! 
m-Lord Baron! pray forgive me! I meant 
wolfence! My name’s John Luckie!—Aw’m 
arespectable mon !—Pays king’s taxes! I 
—" y! oop or down! I meant to 
be civi ! my Lady Hullock! I hope I’ve 
mthurt thy bairn! Dom! what moost I do! 
Guard! stop and let me out! Eh! what a 
wight! Guard! I’m not fit coompany for 
Baron Hullock and Mr. Bruffum, I know! 
Ime out, I say!” At last his voice at the 
window reached the higher powers, and the 
wach stopped, and as soon out rolled this 
prpoise of a man ; who, again begging the 
Baron ow por egal — inadver- 
ey, ing on of “ Mr. Bruffum,’ 
ome with some difficulty hoisted upon the 
wp of the mail, and off it drove. 


Liston Bidding at Mathews’ Auction. 


Daring one of Mr. Mathews’ performances 
; nent 
“ Auction song” where he solicits bid- 
dogs for a particular “ lot,” after looking 
tnd the house, and making several appeals, 
tad exolaiming—“ Only three pounds offered! 
three!” a voice from one of the public 
which it was impossible to mistake, 
tied out, “ Four!” He turned to the spot, 
every other eye also was directed. 
taken by surprise, he was not, how- 
ent, thrown off his guard, but, a smart- 
lyals Robins, exclaimed, “ Much obliged ;— 
Sir.” This bidding was made by Mr. 
who was seized, as he afterwards de- 
py Pa put up for a lot, in order to sur- 
piso his brother-actor ; and was confounded 
ther he had done it, and heard the roar of 
haghter he had caused, and the notice he had 
dawn upon himeelf. 


A Peculiarity of Mathews. 

He was extremely timid of a new-comer; 
tad when I ex: men or women strangers 
ia the house, it was always required that he 
thoald see them by some contrivance, without 
thir being aware of his scrutiny, before I 
tmeladed to receive their services. He would 
then say, “ Ay, I like that face;” or, “I don’t 
lke that man ; I shall feel uncomfortable to 
80 fine a gentleman to do any thing for 
;” or, “ I shall be afraid to ask that sul- 
Wafellow for what I want.” He always took 
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a liking to any one that seemed what is called 
a character. Simplicity of manners was a 
sure pass-port to his good a He parti- 
cularly disliked what may be termed fine ser- 
vants. I have known him in some moods 
refuse to dine at a friend’s house, where he 
was very intimate, because he could not bear 
to encounter, on that day, the high-bred ser- 
vant who waited behind his chair. 


Death of Mr. Mathews. 

Mr. Mathews had long been in an uncer- 
tain state of health ; and, since his arrival at 
Plymouth, his distress in breathing had great- 
ly increased. On the night of the 27th, (June, 
1835,) Mrs. Mathews having prepared his 
night-draught, and wished him good night, 
left his door ajar, that she might hear the 
slightest sound; taking with her “ Fop,” who 
always slept by his bed, lest he should dis- 
turb him. Having assured herself that he 
had fallen to sleep, her own “tired nature”: 
sunk into a few minutes forgetfulness, when a 
sudden spring of Fop towards the door, roused 
her to the hearing an unusual sound in the 
next room. She instantly rushed forward, 
and missed the form she sought: he had 
fallen from the bed-chair on to the side of the 
bed. She endeavoured to lift his head, but he 
was too heavy for her. She held the dear 
inanimate remains in her arms, and was at 
length conscious that her best and dearest 
friend was gone for ever! 

On Friday morning, the 3rd of July, his 
remains were consigned to the tomb. The 
rank and respectability of Devonport, Stone- 
house, and Plymouth, were present, and not 
one who wore a mourner’s garb was unmoved 
by a mourner’s sorrow. The vault in which 
he was interred is situate in the western ves- 
tibule of St. Andrew’s Church, where a stone 
slab announces with admirable simplicity— 
“ Charles Mathews, Comedian, born 28th 
June, 1776 ; died, 28th June, 1835.” 

© Coma. lia lugit, scena est deserta.” 


| « ALAS! POOR YORICK!” | 








CONSEQUENCES OF BAD EXAMPLE. 


* Example is » motive of a very prevailing force on the 
en of men.” — Rogers. 


Tne late Sir John Fielding told Hugh Kelly, 
the once celebrated dramatic author,” that 
he — afresh cargo of highwaymen at 
his office, in consequence of the representation 
of the Beggar’s Opera; and, upon Kelly 
being surprised at this, Sir John assured him, 
“that ever since the first representation of 
this piece, there had been, on every successful 
run, @ proportionate number of highwaymen 
brought to the office, as he would show him 
by the books, any morning he took the trouble 


® Born on the banks of Killarney, in Ireland, 1739 ; 
and died, February 3, 1777. 
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to look over them.” Kelly had the curiosity, 
and found the observation to be strictly true. 

Will not the Mirror of Villainy now held 
up to society, reflecting the wretched exploits 
of that heartless thief—Jack Sheppard—be 
productive of similar results ? 


PManners and Customs. 


NATIVES OF BRITISH GUIANA.” 
I nave been much struck as I passed from 
parish to parish with the appearance of the peo- 
ple, with the respectability of their dress, and 
with the quietness and propriety of their de- 
meanour. Their behaviour at the consecration 
of the several churches and chapel-schools, and 
burial-grounds, and whilst partaking in or 
witnessing the rite of confirmation, was serious 
and becoming ; whilst the promptness and 
largeness of their pecuniary subscriptions to 
the several places of public worship and reli- 
gious instruction manifest the piety of their 
feelings and the personal comfort of their pre- 
sent condition. At one temporary chapel of 
ease, the sum of 50/. was collected for the pur- 
chase of an organ in the course of two hours 
from the time in which it was mentioned to 
them. At the church of St. Swithin’s no less 
a sum than thirty joes was raised for the en- 
closure with iron‘rails of the tomb of their 
deceased minister—a proof not less of pecu- 
niary competence than of a tender and grate- 
ful recollection; and at the Kitty Chapel 
School, the liquidation of a debt of 1507. has 
been undertaken by the people of the surround- 
ing estates, to secure its immediate consecra- 
tion. When the labouring classes of any 
community can lay by so largely, and spend 
their earnings so holily and usefully, there 
must be a spirit working within them, which, 
under judicious and affectionate guidance, will 





settle down into a habit of contented and 


steady industry. In one parish, indeed, I was 
sorry to learn that resort was still had to the 
superstitious use of Obeah, and its influence 
dreaded ; that the solemnity of funerals was 
often interrupted and disgraced by excess of 
drinking and feasting ; and, what would seem 
to have grown out of an abuse of religious 
language, that the — name of God, and re- 
ference to His awful will, were employed 
without consideration or any sense of religion 
in the heart, on the most trivial and unseemly 
occasions. 

I have taken occasion during my visitation 
to ascend the rivers of the Pomeroon, Esse- 
quebo, and Courantyne, and to visit the Indians 
in the places of their temporary abodes. I 
have seen the Arrowak, the Carribees, .and 
Warrow Indian working together in the labo- 
rious occupation of a large and important 
wood-cutting establishment. At Touroo Creek, 


® Extracted from a cha 
the English Church, in British Guiana, at the Metro- 

litan Chureh, in George Town, 1@th of July, 1839, 
by the Right Rev. William Hart, Bishop of Barbadoes 
and the Leeward Islands, 


delivered to the clergy of 
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on the Pomeroon, I passed the night in an open 
shed among a body of the Arrowak tribe, and 
beheld both the men and women in their do- 
mestic habits and ordinary occupations. At 
Bartica Point I had the opportunity of witness. 
ing the zealous and judicious system adopted 
by one of our brethren for their civilization 
and religious advancement. On the Couran- 
tyne, my corial was manned by them both dur. 
ing my ascent and descent; and 1 spent some 
hours — << settlements of the Warrow 
tribe, who have now for many years, ever 
since the first establishment of the Moravians 
on the opposite bank, been congregated about 
the post. I have been deeply interested with 
what I have witnessed among a people hitherto, 
I fear it must be added, too little regarded and 
less benefitted. There is something, if 1 may 
presume to speak of them after so transient an 
acquaintance, i ly mild and pleasing in 
their countenances. ith the simplicity of 
children, they are attracted by every novelty. 
ped are indolent, but they have little to call 
forth exertion. The produce of the chase, of 
their cassava grounds, and of the river, sup- 
plies all the necessaries of life. The fibres of 
the palm or the silk-grass are woven for their 
beds; and the woods of their native forests 
provide the ready materials for their simple 
dwellings, for their weapons of defence, or for 
their instruments of hunting. Their children 
are singularly engaging and forward for their 
years; their women contentedly perform. the 
most menial and laborious offices, and in the 
men I have witnessed a quiet steadiness of eye 
and hand in a moment of danger, which gave 
proof that there was that within them which is 
capable of greater things. That they are of 
oriental origin there can be no question. Their 
figure and several of their customs would seem 
to bespeak it; and when at the chapel on the 
Good Hope estate, I beheld four Indians, two 
men with their wives, devout in their behaviour, 
and respectable in their appearance, clothed 
and in their right mind, “ kneeling before the 
same table, for the same Christian rite of con- 
firmation, with the descendants of Ham and 
Japhet.” I was much struck whilst at the 
Touroo Creek with a conversation which was 
carried on between an Arrowak chief and the 
rector of the parish of the Holy Trinity (within 
whose extensive and laborious charge the river 
Pomeroon is included,) at the pointedness of 
his answers, and at the seriousness of look and 
demeanour with which he subsequently watched 
the party at their evening devotions; and not 
less 80 when, on the Courantyne, I heard, in 
soft and — cadence, from the mouth of 
a blind old chieftain, the oft-recurring Halle- 
lujah, as he finished the stanza of some hyma 
of holy praise, which he had been taught by 
the Moravians in his youth; and, whilst inthe 
Essequebo and Massarony, I had the yet far- 
ther gratification of hearing some adult Indians 
read—of examining a school of 36 Indian chil- 
dren, and of meeting their parents and ac 
quaintance no .longer, as at a former visit; 
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ander an open shed in their naked and almost 
wavage state, but assembled, dressed, and in 
orderly manner, within a rude yet enclosed 
house of prayer, and “ speaking in our tongue 
the wonderful works of God.” 


ANECDOTE OF LISZT AND THE 
GRAND-DUKE OF TUSCANY. 


Liszt is at Florence. To such of our readers 
as have heard this great artist our eulogies 
would be superfluous,—to such as have not 
heard him they would be equally inadequate to 
tonvey the faintest idea of his extraordinary 
He possesses all the intensity of feel- 

Beg which distinguishes those solitary men who 
wander about the world in search of a beau- 
ideal of | paar ypinen which for ever eludes their 
iszt stopped at Milan on his way to 

ce; and what a singular difference must 

te have remarked between these two great 
tities! Milan,—regular, silent, gloomy, sober, 
aad correct; Florence,—happy, and wholly 
up to the enjoyment of the present. Mi- 

who rarely beholds her masters but when 
q@owned with a crown of iron;—Florence, who 
has no masters, or rather is the bosom friend 
ef her master,—who sits at his table, rides in 
his carriage, prays by his side, lives in his pa- 
lsce, in his gardens, in his museum. In the 
, the wit, the taste, the politeness, the 

ce of Milan, Liszt at first imagined he 

saw Italy; but in Florence,—the repository of 
nighty works, the queen of cities, by poetry, 
by tradition, and by the revolutions she has 
accomplished,—he soon became aware that he 
beheld the real Italy. Once within these walls, 
built by the giants of the chisel,—it may be 
imagined what happiness our musician must 
have enjoyed in his life of poetry and song. 
Happiness, indeed !—in that select society, as- 
smbled from all parts of the globe in search of 
quiet and repose ;—in that intimate and hourly 
¢suserie, so unlike Parisian wit, and which is 
awit of itself, more serious but less busy ;— 
in poring over the’ancient monuments of art, 
to trace the genius which produced them;—in 
in the evening where Dante has sat, 

and beholding the Campanilla towering in the 
air, and, through the open doors of the dome, 
Gscovering the scarlet cloak of the poet, walk- 


agin that Florence which the poet built ;—in 
tarning round to admire the chef-d’euvre of 
Ghiberti, those animated portals which the 
last rays of the sun seem to inspire with re- 
newed life 3—in leaning at night at the front of 
abox at the opera, surrounded by the elect of 

tine society, and admiring the young 


and beautiful princess who bears the name of 
Buonaparte,—the greatest name of modern 
Europe,—and who bears it smilingly;—and 
What is there astonishing in her thus lightly 

a name which would have overwhelmed 
almost any other mortal? Florence itself,— 
the city of stone and of bronze,—was it not 
built upon flowers?! 
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As nothing which passes in this beautiful 


‘kingdom (the most beautifal kingdom in the 


world, because é¢ is not a kingdom) remains 
unknown to the prince who governs it,—whe- 
ther it be a princess royal of France who has 
come to die there,* or a poor artist who hag 
come to drink inspiration from the soil,—the 
Grand-Duke soon discovered that Liszt the 
musician was in his hospitable city. One 
evening he sent for him, and with his affable 
kindness, calm and peculiarly German,—* Play 
us something,” said he. Liszt immediately 
seated himself at the piano. Once at the piano 
this frail and timid being is insensible to all 
around him,—music, his only passion, fills his 
head and heart;—a thousand melodies pre- 
sent themselves to his imagination, and he has 
but to make daylight for himself out of a crowd 
of ideas, singing sweetly in his ear every va- 
riety of love, transport, and despair. Nothing 
is stranger to behold than this man, seated 
almost upright, his head erect, his eyes closed, 
his two hands extended over the world of his 
creation,—which he would grasp,—abandon 
himself without restraint to an enthusiasm 
nearly allied tomadness. In what mysterious 
volume does he read these passionate notes? 
None can tell, not even himself! He obeys the 
breath which animates him,—he plays as a 
bird sings;—when he has said all, he stops,— 
when expression fails him, he desista. Nor 
os nor kings, nor dukes, nor the power- 

ul, nor the rich, nor Mozart himself,—his 
God!—nothing can persuade him to proceed 
when once his inspiration fails him,—as nothi 
can arrest his progress while it lasts. Perhaps 
there never existed another artist so entirely 
separated from the crowd as Liszt. 

He seated himself at the piano, and was 
soon borne away into his third heaven. All 
present listened with wonder to a.strange and 
unknown harmony. Liszt himself, however, 
was no longer inthis world. He had traversed. 
the court-yard of the Ammonato, adorned 
with a garden like the terraces of Babylon; 
he had ascended the staircase of the Pittian 
palace, so often ascended by Raphael at the 
age of fifteen; he had seen the museum, which 
has not its equal under an Italian sky; the 
Leo X. of Raphael was on his left, the Judith 
of Allori on his right, the Fates of Michael 
Angelo before him; Titian over his head, and 
Rubens at his back,—glorious as the i 
sun! These were his inspirations! He played 
all he imagined,—forgetting e i 
earth and heaven,—and never ceased till he 
had given expression to all the melody with 
which his head and heart were bursting. 

Among the numerous foreigners existing at 
Florence on the charity of the Grand-Duke, 
there was a noble Hungarian, a poor gentle- 
man, burdened with a family, ruined by the 
wars, in whose favour, that very morning, the 
Grand-Duchess had been soliciting her hus- 
band for an increase of pension. 


® Alluding to the late lameuted Duchess of Wiirtem- 
burg. 


— 
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When Liszt had entirely done; the Grand- 
Duke was standing, supported on the chair of 
the Grand-Duchess,—they exchanged looks 
with the consciousness of reciprocal love, ex- 
pressing all their pleasure in a glance. 

After a long silence,—“ Of what country is 
he, and what can we do for him?” said the 
prince to his happy wife. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied the Grand-Duchess, 
“ Liszt is a Hungarian.” 

Then, leaning towards her, and whispering 
in her ear, the Duke said to his wife,—* Do 
you know what we must do for Monsieur Liszt? 
—we must double the pension of the Hunga- 
rian.” 

And thus the Grand-Duke and his wife gave 
the most touching and noble of rewards to 
Liszt the Hungarian. 





The Gatherer. 


Cost of Soldiers.—In the Duke of Ragusa’s 
Travels, it says:—In France, the price is 340 
francs; in Austria, 212; in Prussia, 240; in 
Rassia, 120; and in England, 538: this pro- 
bably includes every expense. 

Definition of an Eccentric.—A rational lu- 


Society of Female Musicians.—The Queen 
Dowager has been iously pleased to be- 
come a patroness of the Society of Female Mu- 
sicians, and to subscribe ten guineas a year 
towards the same. 

Remarkable Cypresses—Perhaps the old- 
Se 6 hae te 
world is cypress ma, or Somma, in 
Lombardy. Thiscelebrated tree, says Loudon, 
is y supposed to have been planted the 
year of the birth of Jesus Christ, and on this 
account is treated with great reverence by the 
inhabitants of that part of Lombardy where it 

; but the Abbé Berléze informs us there 
£ an ancient chronicle extant at Milan, which 
es that it was a tree in the time of Julius 

» B.C. 42; 

We ask advice, but we mean approbation.— 
Colton. 

A rich Hollander has collected the playbills 
of all the theatres in the world for the last 20 

ears, which he has bound up with notes, &c. 

y these documents it appears that Der Freis- 
chutsz, by Weber, Tancredi, by Rossini, and 
Robert the Devil, by Meyerbeer, have been 
the pieces most often represented during that 
period. Up to this time Robert the Devil has, 
as it appears by the archives of this Dutch 
amateur, been performed at 144 theatres. 

Our depends, principally, on our- 
selves, and on the goodness or badness of our 
dispositions; that is to say, on our being vir- 
tuous or vicious. 

A design for a tomb to receive the heart and 
statue of Richard Cosur-de-Lion, in the style 


of the 12th century, has been prepared by M. 

ille, conservator of monuments in the Ca- 
thedral of Rouen. It is pro to place it 
in the chapel of the Virgin in the Cath 
near the tomb of Cardinal d’Amboise, and it 
is supposed that the execution of it will begin 
before the end of the present year.—French 
paper. 

Thoresby, in his Diary, June 5, 1702, being 
at York, records—“ Evening, sat up late with 
a parcel of artists I had got on my hands; 
Mr. Gyles, the most famous painter of glass, 
perhaps in the world, and his nephew, Mr. 
Smith, the bell-founder; Mr. Carpenter, the 
statuary [whose statue of Queen Anne is now 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard,] and Mr. Etty, the 
painter, with whose father, Mr. Etty, senior, 
the architect, the most celebrated Grinlin Gib- 
bons, wrought at York, but whether appren- 
ticed with him, or not, I remember not well. 
Sat up full late with them.” What an asso- 
ciation of genius and talent! Mr. Etty, the 
distinguished artist. now living, is possibly 
descended from the persons who are here so 
honourably mentioned. 

The robe of charity is generally large enough 
to be able to make cloaks also for a little 


- pride and a little hypocrisy. 


The Duke of Wellington’s Foreign Ordersof 
Knighthood—His Grace is Knight Grand 
Cross of the( Austrian) Order of Maria Theresa, 
Knight of the (Danish) Order of the Elephant, 
Knight of the (French) Order of the Hol 
Ghost, Knight Grand Cross of the (Portuguese 
Order of the Tower and Sword, Knight G: 
Cross of the Order of the Prussian Eagle, 
Knight of the first class of the (Russian) Order 
of St. George, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Sardinian Order of the Annunciation, Knight 
of the Order of the Rue Crown of Saxony, 
Knight of the (Sicilian) Order of St. Januarius, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Sicilian Order of 
St. Ferdinand and of Merit, Knight Grand 
Cross of the (Spanish branch) Order of the 
Golden Fleece, and Knight Grand Cross of 
the (Swedish) Order of the Sword. 


Prosperity and, adversity are alike sent in 
mercy: the province of the blasting lightning 
and the balmy shower is the same—to cool 
and fertilize. 

Margate in 1722.—In “ A Journey through 
England,” 1722, 8vo. p. 86, it says, “ From 
Canterbury I went to te, in four hours, 
with design to} proceed along the sea-coast; 
but I must own to you, that I was very sorry 
I went so much out of my road; for it iss 
poor pitiful place ; though the Isle of Thanet, 
it which it is situated, is a fine country, yet 
there’s hardly a gentleman’s house in it. 
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